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The Advantages We Offer 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conveniently 
located in different sections in Boston, combine to make 
the Old Colony Trust Company the most desirable 
depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street 


52 Temple Place BOSTON 222 Boylston St. 


Stearns Cypress. 


| 
Most Durable for Outside Work 

Most Beautiful for Inside Work | 
Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress | 


The A. T. Stearns 


6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” | 
| Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 


for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


Lumber Company 


Lumber and Its Uses. 


CATS 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


ORDER BY NAME 
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BO STON, MASS. 


HENRY SAVAGE. TERNATIONAL 


129 Tremont Street, Boston T R U ST 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 
Ith Ave. 41 C d Street 
CENTRE. PRANINGHAN COMPANY 
45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 
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J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
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Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 
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BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Old Grist Mill 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
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There is nothing just as 
good as the 


Dog Bread | 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
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James Forgie’s Sons 


Harness and Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M. S. P. C. A. 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
»—COWPER 
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For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face, 
And Love the human form divine, 
And Peace the human dress. 
BLAKE 


HAVING entered this war with the highest 
ideals let us guard against descending to the 
low levels of personal hate and contempt. 


ACCORDING to newspaper reports if you 
live in Philadelphia and are an unnaturalized 
foreigner you can’t own a dog, or, if you own 
one, it will be taken away from you. Alas for 
the dog who loves his alien owner no less de- 
yotedly than he would one to the manner born. 


NOTHING has impressed us as finer among 
all the young soldiers we have met than the 
absence from their thoughts that they were 
entering a war inspired by hate. Body and 
soul, we believe, they have devoted themselves, 
as perhaps no other army ever has, to a great 
and holy cause, with “malice toward none.” 


MARSHAL FOCH writes to the American 
Bible Society in appreciation of nearly a quarter 
of a million copies of the Scriptures for distribu- 
tion among the soldiers: 

“The Bible is certainly the best preparation 
that you can give to an American soldier going 
into battle to sustain his magnificent ideal and 
faith.” 


THE world will have to live with Germany 
when this war is over. In spite of the Kaiser 
and his mad militaristic horde of followers there 
are thousands of kindly, gracious, human 
German hearts who never willed this war, who 
have never countenanced its brutalities and 
horrors. Why shall we not be large enough 
men and women to face a fact like this! 


HENRI POLI, of Paris, known as the “Spar- 
rows’ Friend” is dead. For many years he has 
been seen in the gardens of the Tuileries, always 
arriving at eleven-ten so promptly that he was 
nicknamed, says the Daily News, “Ten past 
Eleven.” He justly deserved the title of bird 
charmer. He had names for many of the 
sparrows who waited for his coming and who 
answered to their names when he called them. 


THE HORSE IN THE ARMY IN 
FRANCE 


N officer in our army in France writing 
home says: 

You may be interested to know that here 
recently a soldier, for abusing a horse, was 
confined on half rations for twenty-four hours, 
degraded, shunned and nicknamed by his com- 
rades “‘The Hun,” which will stick to him as 
long as he lives. Such is the penalty for abus- 
ing a dumb animal imposed by Uncle Sam. 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS 


PATRIOTISM 


E shall not attempt a definition. We 

know, however, that much that is being 
called by this name is but a cheap and sorry 
parody of it. There is something well worth 
considering in the following quotation from a 
writer of history: ‘‘ Perhaps the time may come 
when all of us, taught by the horrors of this 
war, will succeed in writing histories that will 
properly subordinate military conquest to 
peaceful achievement and_ will distinguish 
between love of country and the swagger of 
intellectual provincialism.” 


THE MOB 


EWER more timely words have been 

spoken of late than those in which Mr. 
Wilson forced upon our attention the growing 
peril of the mob spirit. Europe is finding it 
hard to reconcile the wild and savage outbreaks 
in the United States where law is trampled 
under foot, with our proud claim of making 
the world safe against the might of brutal force. 
Not only have the lynchings of our colored citi- 
zens nearly doubled during the six months of 
1918 as compared with the same six months 
of 1917, but the mob spirit, rapidly spreading, is 
presuming to dictate, wherever the occasion 
arises, how those who may have antagonized 
it shall think and what they shall say. We are 
reaping what we have sown. Too long we have 
tolerated this spirit. War has naturally inflamed 
it, and widened its fatal power. 


FIFTY-NINE MILLION horseshoes have 
been shipped to France during the past three 
years for the horses and mules of the war. 


THE HATING PARSON 


ITH the President of the United States, 

and all other sane people urging us to 
guard against carrying into this war the spirit 
of revenge and hate, it comes as a shock to many 
to have a Christian minister play the role of 
fire-eater and seek to stir in the hearts of his 
congregation the spirit of unforgiving bitter- 
ness and hostility against the common enemy. 
When so-called Christian ministers give up 
their pulpits to travel from sea to sea exciting 
to unrelenting hate their fellow citizens, they 
do nothing less than turn their backs upon the 
Master they once professed to serve. Call this 
anything you will, paganism, barbarism, mad- 
ness, but, in Heaven’s name, do not call it 
Christianity. No matter what the “German 
atrocities” may be, hot as a man’s moral in- 
dignation may become at the inhuman wrongs 
committed, here is no warrant for the spirit 
which would seek personally to pronounce the 
sentence of eternal doom and declare the guilty 
past all hope of divine or human pardon. 
“Vengeance is mine,”’ we are told was said by 
the only One competent to judge mankind. 
Who of us is big enough, or wise enough, or 
holy enough to claim a seat beside Him and 
arrogating his august authority say, ‘‘ Vengeance 
is mine also!” 

Instead of justifying ourselves for hating and 
damning our enemies by certain Old Testament 
quotations, we would do better to sit at the 
feet of Him who, as his merciless and unfeeling 
foes drove the rending nails through his hands 
and feet, prayed only this, “Father forgive 
them, they know not what they do!” 


THE DOG POISONER 


E are in receipt of letters relative to one 

W. L. Crockett, of El Paso, Texas, who 
appears to have outraged all the humane people 
of his section by poisoning animals. Evidently 
there is no law in Texas that can reach this 
man, at least so far as we can learn he has not 
been apprehended as yet. To poisoning he has 
added, we are told, shooting where he has found 
it to his advantage. Since he is going un- 
reached by the law the sufferers from his deeds 
are giving him the most discreditable notoriety 
possible. 


Have you joined the Jack London Club? 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Twelve DA. sseninil Members in the Jack London Club 


HIS is the way the Club has grown from 
nothing in less than five months. If you 
don’t know how it came to be started and what 
it means let us tell the story over again: 
Jack London wrote “ Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” The book deals with the cruelties prac- 
tised in training performing animals for the 


A LETTER OR TWO 
Nenagh, Ireland 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 
Of course I gladly join the Jack London Club. 
I will never remain to witness any public per- 
formance in which trick animals take part. 
E. H. WetsH 


“WHO EVER WOULD IMAGINE THEY LOVED THE MAN WHO RULES THEM 
THROUGH FEAR” 


stage. Many of the cruelties are appalling. 
He says we shall never stop this evil till people 
get up and go out of theaters during the time 
these “stunts” are being given. That silent 
protest he says managers will understand. 
To belong to the Jack London Club all you 
have to do is to promise to do this. It may 
be embarrassing. It may seem an annoyance 
to others. Think of the unhappy animals. 
Would you want them to do as much for you 
if you were in their places? The Club has no 
officers. It asks no dues. 

We would greatly like to have you send us 
your name and as many other names as you can. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


The book is published by the Macmillan 
Co. at $1.50. We will send the “Foreword” 
free to any asking for it. A Copy OF THE BOOK 
FREE AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUB- 
scRIPTIONS TO Our Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR 
ONE HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. Six 
copies of the book have already been given as 
prizes; several of these to schools. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CLUB 


E have never claimed that all animals 

are trained by cruelty. There are many 
simple tricks that almost anyone can teach a 
dog or horse by kindness. It takes more than 
kindness, however, to teach animals to do 
wholly unnatural things such as jumping through 
burning hoops, turning back-somersaults, per- 
forming on a trapeze. Lions, tigers, bears, 
leopards, are not subdued, and_ rendered 
gentle with their keepers by lumps of sugar, or 
“afternoon teas” in their cages. Clubs and 
iron bars and ropes are the “persuasions” that 
are employed. This group in the picture — who 
ever would imagine they loved the man who 
rules them through fear? 


Glen Ellen, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

At our meeting of August 9th, it was voted 
unanimously that as an organization we heartily 
endorse the Jack London Club and most cer- 
tainly are willing to join you in doing what Mr. 
London suggests. 

Yours sincerely, 
THe Woman’s IMpROvEMENT CLUB 


Chuquicamata, Chile 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly enroll me as a member of the Jack 
London Club as I have read the book ‘‘ Michael” 
and since that time have refused to witness 
any animal acts. I was delighted to learn of 
the organization of the Club. It will certainly 
in the end render trained animal performances 
so unpopular that showmen will in time cease 
to book them. I expect to remain in Chile 
for three years and shall do what I can to 
further the work of the Club here. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Grace RoyaLp 


Wells, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Some cards telling of the Jack London Club 
have been passed on to me by Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske. I am deeply interested in the 
idea and may I ask you to send me some of 
your literature. I wish to become a member 
and to interest my friends. 

Very truly, 
MARGUERITE COCHRANE 


A letter from Roanoke, Va., brings the names 
of an even hundred men and women who join 
the Club. 

These are only a few. We would like to 
publish them all. One prominent Humane 
Society is sending out letters to all the local 


state organizations urging them to circulate 
a resolution for their members to sign, promising 
to do the thing Jack London says and so join 
the Club. 


WHAT THE TRAINER WANTS 


ROSS-BREDS and mongrels are what's 

needed. Not one thoroughbred in ten 
makes good, unless he’s got the heart of a 
coward, and that’s just what distinguishes 
them from mongrels and cross-breds. Like 
race-horses, they’re hot-blooded. They've got 
sensitiveness and pride. Pride’s the worst. 
You listen to me. I was born into the business, 
and I’ve studied it all my life. I’m a success, 
There’s only one reason I’m a_ success —[ 
KNow. Take that. I KNow. 


““Give a mongrel a good licking, and what’s 
he do? He’ll kiss your hand, and be obedient, 
and crawl on his belly to do what you want him 
to do. They’re slave dogs, that’s what mongrels 
are. They ain’t got courage, and you don’t 
want courage in a performing dog; you want 
fear. Now, you give a thoroughbred a licking 
and see what happens. Sometimes they die. 
I have known them to die. And if they don’t 
die, what do they do? Either they go stubborn 
or vicious, or both.” 


JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL” 


HE hundred copies of this stirring story, 

kindly presented to the Society for dis- 
tribution, have now been placed, mostly in 
public libraries and clubs, and a few with school- 
teachers and others, who are making a special 
crusade against stage animals. We have been 
glad to notice that several librarians have been 
appreciative of the gift of this particular book, 
and two have even ‘asked for more,’’ saying 
that there is sure to be a great demand for it. 
Of course, we have gladly provided extra copies 
in these cases. 

From The Animals’ Friend (London) 


TRYING OUT A CASE IN ENGLAND 


ITHOUT calling upon the defence, and 
saying there was no evidence to justify 
a conviction for wanton cruelty, the magistrate 
at Lambeth dismissed a summons against 
Alfred Silbon, Brook Street, Kennington, and 
Rose Silbon, charged with cruelty to perform- 
ing cats. 
“Mr. Polhill, for the R. S. P. C. A., said the 
cats performed at a music-hall. One which 


had to drop from a platform twelve feet high 
on to Miss Silbon’s back missed its mark, and 
fell with a thud on to the stage; another, which 
should have dropped on to a dog, also fell. 
After the performance, it was said, a veterinary 
surgeon found one cat in a highly nervous state 
and the other suffering from lung trouble.” 


COWED WITH CLUB OR IRON BAR 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


UNCLE SAM’S DUMB ALLIES 
ELBERT ROBB ZARING 
Pigeon 
When secret messages must needs be sent, 
Appeals for help or thrilling news of gain, 
I wing through gas and smoke and shell, intent 
On glorious mission. Oft through leaden rain 
I dart. But what care I? 
Today I’m Uncle Sam’s ally. 


Dog 


The leash can scarce restrain me from the fray. 
Over the top I go through deadly shower. 
Amidst the wounded I abound each day, 
Bringing an aid beyond all human power. 
To trivial play I’ve said good-by, 
For I am Uncle Sam’s ally. 


Mule 


In times of peace I am the brute folks spurn; 
But in war’s day I prove I have a soul. 
When cannon stick or wheels refuse to turn, 
I sacrifice my all to win the goal. 
I care not if the shell falls nigh, 
For I am Uncle Sam’s ally. 


Horse 


Upon my back I bear a man of fire 
While charging foe across a shell-torn way. 
I feel the shrapnel’s hurt; but my desire 
For victory gives glory to the day. 
I have a thrill no wealth can buy, 
Since I am Uncle Sam’s ally. 


THE HORSE AND KINDNESS 


NE of the best known horsemen of Great 

Britain, a man who has probably trained 

and handled more horses than any other man in 
England for the past twenty-five years, writes: 

“Cut out the use of whips, spurs, bearing- 
reins, and all other forms of cruelty. Have 
confidence in your horse, and let him see that 
he can safely have perfect confidence in you. 
Show him that, though you intend to be mas- 
ter, you will treat him always with the utmost 
consideration and kindness, and you will find 
that you will have the affection and trust of your 
horse, and get the best possible work from him. 

‘‘T have worked on these principles all my 
life, with bad and unwilling horses, and have 
proved them winners every time.” 

To this man, M. B. Remington, are turned 
over all the horses and mules at the remount 
station which are considered unmanageable and 
condemned to be destroyed. By methods of 
kindness and intelligence he renders them all 
docile and serviceable. 


WHEN one sees an animal on the stage the 
performance may look innocent enough. If the 
performer is a dog, he may frisk about wagging 
his tail and looking pleased. But you do not 
know that he has been kept in a small box all 
day, and his delight at being free and able to 
stretch his limbs is quite real and unfeigned, 
but it is only the reaction of previous restraint 
and misery. We have seen a little dog ride a 
bicycle across the stage and the audience ap- 
plauded his cleverness. They did not know 
that his feet were tied to the pedals and the 
machine was drawn across the stage by a thin 
wire, the little dog having to go whether he 
wanted or not. It was the machine that was 
working the dog and not the dog the machine.” 


ANNE LUTHER AND HER STATELY ARAB HORSE 


HORSES AND FIRE PROTECTION 


ROBERT LEE STE. FLEURE 
Deputy Constable, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


r a recent fire in the wholesale district of 
Pittsburgh eighteen horses perished in the 
flames. The horses belonged to a transfer 
company and an employee of the company 
was severely injured by being kicked while 
trying to rescue the horses which were on the 
second floor of the building, after he had 
heroically succeeded in bringing four out to 
safety. At the time of writing he is not expected 
to live. Eighteen horses and a man are therefore 
the toll of this one fire and the toll throughout 
the United States would undoubtedly run into 
very high figures. If the newspaper reader 
will take note, he will observe that in almost 
every case where horses perish through fires, 
they are quartered on the second floor. Where 
horses are housed on the ground floor, the chance 
of rescue is much greater, as was proved in 
the city of Albany some time ago when twenty 
horses were led out of a blazing stable by a 
city police officer, who discovered smoke issu- 
ing, broke the padlock and had the entire con- 
tents of the stable out by the time the fire 
department arrived. 

It seems to be quite unfair to the horse, and 
a needless risk of property damage on the part 
of the owner to quarter horses above the ground 
floor. I have seen what I considered model 
stables in Pittsburgh where all horses were on 
the main floor, two rows of stalls being located 
on opposite sides of a wide aisle and with double 
doors at each end of the stable to the street. 
No difficulty would be attached to removing 
horses from such a stable if the fire were dis- 
covered within a reasonable time. 

Another matter which I believe humane 
societies should consider is this,—I believe 
that the humane society in each city should 
have notification of every fire occurring in 
stables or wherever horses are lodged, and that 


their emergency car should proceed at once to 
the blaze with at least two officers on same, 
equipped with axes, halters, covers for the 
horses’ eyes and other paraphernalia, and that” 
they should be given full authority at the fire- 
line to aid and assist in the work of rescuing 
the horses. I am sure that good results would 
follow this plan and that it would result in the 
saving of the lives of many horses. 

Editor’s Note. In connection with the above article 
we would call our readers’ attention to the Massachu- 
setts law relating to fire protection for horses and mules 


in stables, which was secured by our Society in 1916. It 
provides as follows: 


Section 1. No horse or mule shall be stabled on the 
second or any higher floor of any building unless there 
are two means of exit therefrom, at opposite ends of the 
building, to the main or street floor. 


Section 2. This act shall not apply to stables equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler system. 


Section 3. Violation of any provision of this act shall 
eae by a fine of not more than two hundr 
ollars. 


Section 4. This act shall take effect the first day of 
January, in the year nineteen hundred and seventeen. 


AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION 


UMANE officials ought also to examine 

the bits used at the Horse Shows. Many 
of them are very severe, making the horse’s 
mouth bleed from the use of prickers (nails 
stuck in circular bits of leather and pressing 
against the horse’s cheeks). Other forms 
of abuse to be guarded against are the very 
tight checkrein and the whipping of a horse 
before he comes into the ring to make him 
step high and show action. There is much 
cruelty practised by exhibitors at Horse Shows 
to make their horses show off. 

Hackneys and heavy harness horses are 
often nicked as well as docked. Nicking con- 
sists of severing the nerves close to the body 
so that the dock, after being tied in splints at 
the desired angle, remains cocked up perma- 
nently and is immovable. Most show heavy 
harness horses are so treated. 


WALTER WINANS 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE PASSING OF THE DOGS OF 
ST. BERNARD 


ELVIRA B. SMITH 


Norte: — Owing to the shortage of food nearly all of 
the dogs of St. Bernard were killed that they might not 
die by starvation. 


FAREWELL fo you, oh noble race 
Of dauntless ones, and kind! 

Who spent your lives ’mid Alpine heights, 
And braved the wintry wind. 


To fainting hearts you comfort brought, 
Your zeal did never flag. 

You sought the wearied ’midst the snows, 
You climbed each icy crag. 


Through ages long your name has stood 
For stanch devotion rare. 

Your masters’ hearts must bleed today, 
Their suffering we share. 


Farewell! Farewell! Your work is done, 
Your service now is past, 

You died to aid a saddened world; 
Your glorious name will last. 


THE DOG IN SUMMER 


WORCESTER dog-lover, Mr. T. 
Frye, heading his article “Justice to the 
Dog,” has written an excellent bit of advice 
to owners of dogs, a part of which we reproduce: 
Apparently few people realize how much dogs 
suffer from summer heat, such as is natural to the 
months of June, July and August. 

This is true particularly of long-haired breeds, 
and especially those allowed to run all day. 

Do not let your dog run all day while the hot 
sun is out. Keep him indoors in as cool a room 
as there is and away from the sun. 

At dusk give him his freedom for a little 
while. Wash the dog at least once a week in 
tepid water with a high-grade flea soap. This 
will keep him practically free from fleas. 

Be careful of the diet. Feed light foods twice 
daily, morning and night, such as thick sour 
milk and cereals. Have fresh drinking water 
always available. Do not feed large quantities 
of solid food such as meat, and don’t let him 
have bones that he can break up and swallow 
as it is dangerous and liable to result in serious 
intestinal trouble. 

Clipping the dog leaves him a target for a 
thousand flies that are likely to cause him more 
trouble and discomfort than does his coat of 
fur. There are times when clipping is neces- 
sary, such as when skin diseases are present and 
bad cases of lice which cannot be eliminated by 
washing. [In many cases under our own ob- 
servation great relief has been found by long- 
haired dogs from clipping up as far as the fore 
shoulders. Eb.] 

The most commonly known dogs having 
long hair and which should receive particular 
care at this tinre of the year are Scotch collie, 
spaniel, St. Bernard and Newfoundland. The 
numerous other dogs such as pomeranian, 
pekingese, chow and poodle have very heavy 
coats, but these breeds are rarely allowed their 
freedom. However, the above suggestions 
apply to them. 

Be good and kind to your dog while he is 
alive. If you cannot do this, it is far better 
for both the dog and you to have him humanely 
disposed of by a veterinarian. 


All you are asked to do is to buy only neces- 
sary things and then loan —not give — your 
savings to your Government to help it fight 
your war. 


Dogs and Morale 


SYDNEY RICHMOND TABER 


N Great Britain there is being agitated the 
question whether patriotic duty does not 
require the sacrifice of all the dogs in the king- 
dom in order that the food that they would 
consume might be conserved for human beings. 
It was probably an echo of the principle under- 
lying this idea that was heard recently in Con- 
gress. Mr. J. Hampton Moore, a member of 
the House of Representatives, proposed that a 
tax of $5.00 per head be levied on dogs, a tax 
which, to the great majority of dog owners, 
would prove practically prohibitive. To the 
credit of American legislators be it said that 
that measure received but two affirmative votes, 
one of them being cast by Mr. Moore himself. 
It may be admitted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the proposed tax would produce a 
very large revenue and that the extinction of 
dogs in order to save food would be a com- 
mendable measure from an economic point of 
view. But these admissions would prove 
nothing whatever as to the wisdom of adopting 


In the forefront of these things should be 
placed the companionship and love of dogs. 
Who shall measure the heartening effect upon 
a man of his relation with his faithful sery itor 
and friend? There are some unfortunate people 
to whom this relation makes no appeal. [vi- 
dently the Hon. J. Hampton Moore is one of 
them. The uplifting nature of dog friendship 
is caviar to that portion of the public. What 
may be called the dog instinct in man is like 
a sixth sense; to conceive of it is beyond the 
power of those who lack it. All children are 
dog lovers; and it is a fact full of significance 
that the only human beings that invariably 
possess this deeper instinct are those who come 
“trailing clouds of glory.” 

The class of dog lovers is sufficiently numer- 
ous to be worthy of consideration even by states- 
men who are not moved by sentiment themselves 
but who recognize it as an asset of great value 
for practical purposes of state. But it must be 
remembered that a dog’s moral influence — (the 


either proposal. It is conceivable that a country 
might pay too dearly for its revenue. A law 
may be good economy without being good sense. 

Life in this country is in many respects the 
same as before the war. “Pleasure as usual” 
seems to be the motto. The cost of maintaining 
theaters, the opera, motor cars, etc. would 
equal the ransom of many kings. Economically 
considered, this seems wasteful to a degree. 
Why is this state of things permitted to exist 
in spite of the war? The answer is: It is per- 
mitted because of the war. Wise men recognize 
that in order to achieve victory something else 
must be considered besides the matter of money. 
There exists a principle in comparison with 
which millions and billions of revenue are unim- 
portant. It is said that “Food Will Win the 
War” — which, in a sense, is undoubtedly true; 
but there lies a deeper truth still in the words, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

Underlying the toleration of what appears to 
be frivolity and waste is the purpose to con- 
serve what is known as morale. That the 
moral stamina of our fighting forces must not 
be impaired is universally recognized. But in 
order to keep in motion the vast machinery at 
home that is essential to the support of the 
men at the front, our people must not lose 
heart. Depression paralyzes effort. Things 
that make for cheer and inspiration ought to 
be, not only tolerated, but encouraged. 


phrase is used deliberately and advisedly) — is 
not limited to his master; in the case of a 
Greyfriars Bobby, it may extend to the lives of 
hundreds or thousands of his fellow beings. It 
is probably well within bounds to say that the 
passage of any such law would, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, produce a more or less dishearten- 
ing effect upon 15,000,000 people in this country. 
In the interests of winning the great struggle on 
which our country has embarked, any proposal 
the effect of which would surely and seriously 
impair the nation’s morale ought to be buried 
beyond the possibility of resurrection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE DOG 


ANY are the dogs who will watch for 

the return of the boys of the army 

and navy, and they will never cease to look for 
them. They will watch eagerly by day, and 
at night, when all is still, they will lie at the 
gate and listen, listen for the tramp of feet or 
the sound of a voice that they know and love. 
Next to the loved ones of the family the 
faithful old dog will watch with eager eyes and 
longing heart for the return — the home-com- 
ing of the boy. So while we “keep the home 


fires burning” let’s keep the old dog, too, and 
let’s not move one stone or say or do one thing 
that would take away the slightest bit of joy 
from the soldier-boy’s heart when he comes 
— The Red Ranger 


home. 


4 BE KIND 
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WINGED WONDERS 


c. BURNHAM MADDOCK 


“And that which hath wings shall tell.” 
— “Ecclesiastes” 10; 20 


SPARROW! sparrow! : 
Shooting like a feathered arrow; 
Little wonder, is ii true, 

That the Father cares for you? 


Lark! lark! 

Thrilling all the dewy dark; 
Did the Father tune each note 
Pouring from your tiny throat? 


Swallow! swallow! 

Swifter than the winds thal follow; 
Did the Father take such pains — 
Make your wings like aeroplanes? 


Wren! wren! 

Softest bunch of feathers; when 
Rough, wild winds are blowing, how 
Do you cling tight to the bough? 


Oriole! oriole! 

I am wond’ring as I stroll, 
Golden “* spinner in the sun,” 
How your hanging nest was spun? 


NO IDLERS AMONG THE BIRDS 
A CLOSE study of bird life shows a most 


careful division of labor, observes a con- 
tributor in Canadian Boy Builder, who knows 
the value of our common birds and has also 
detected the recent popular interest in the 
movement in their behalf. Some birds, such 
as swallows, swifts, night-hawks and whip- 
poorwills, sweep the air and keep down very 
small gauzy-winged pests like mosquitoes, 
gnats and midges; while the kingbird, pewees, 


phoebes and other members of the fly-catcher * 


family take care of the larger flying insects, 
most of which are injurious to vegetation. 

To the warblers and vireos is assigned the 
task of keeping leaves clear of larvae, plant 
lice and canker-worms. Thrushes, bluebirds, 
robins, orioles, catbirds, thrashers, wrens and 
tanagers pay special attention to the larger 
caterpillars and tree insects. 

Another family of birds has special charge of 
the bark; among these bird care-takers are to 
be found the various woodpeckers, the nut- 
hatches, brown creepers, chickadees and king- 
lets, who keep up a tireless search for insects 
in the tree trunks, preventing their destruction. 

Not only are there birds who work in 
the air and on the trees, but there are also the 
ground floor workers. Hidden on the ground 
around the roots of trees and in the grass, are 
insect enemies whose name is legion. Black- 
birds, crows, robins, oven-birds, thrashers, 
ground warblers, and flickers, are well-known 
members of the ground workers’ gang. 

Other birds work in close codperation with 
man in the destroying of weeds by the eating 
of seeds. The various sparrows and finches 
are his constant co-workers. Some of the 
more tender sparrows who have to winter in 
the south, leave their work to be carried on 
through the autumn and winter by juncos, 
snowflakes, redpolls and grosbeaks. 


THE French Department of Agriculture reckons 
that a toad is worth $9; a lizard, $9; a swallow, 
$20; a titmouse, $8; a robin, $4; a bat, $30; an 
owl, $12. 


A RUSTIC HOUSE FOR BIRDS 


THE WOUNDED SOLDIER’S LAST 


DEFENSE 
HE Red Cross is the wounded soldier’s last 
defense... . It is greater than cannon, 


greater than hate, greater blood-lust, 
greater than vengeance. It triumphs over wrath 
as good triumphs over evil. Direct descendant 
of the Cross of the Christian faith, it carries on 
to every battlefield the words of the Man of 
Peace: ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ 

“The only leaven in this black picture of war 
as I have seen it, as it has touched me, has been 
the scarlet of the Red Cross. To a faith that 
the terrible scenes at the front had almost de- 
stroyed, came every now and then again the 
flash of the emblem of mercy. Hope then, was 
notdead. There were hands to soothe and labor, 
as well as hands to kill. There was still broth- 
erly love in the world. There was a courage 
that was not of hate. There was a patience 
that was not a lying in wait. There was a flag 
that was not of one nation, but of all the world; 
a flag that needed no recruiting station, for the 
ranks it led were always full to overflowing; a 
flag that stood between the wounded soldier and 
death; that knew no defeat but surrender to 
the will of the God of Battles.” 

Mary Roserts RINEHART in 
Kings, Queens and Pawns 


THE TRIUMPH OF WINGS 
Translated from Michelet’s “ L’Oiseau”’ 


HIS is the little eagle of the sea, chief of 

the winged race, the hardy mariner that 
never furls his sail, the monarch of the tempest, 
disdainful of all dangers; the man-of-war, or 
frigate-bird. We have reached the end of the 
series which began with wingless birds. Here 
we have the bird that is nothing else but wing. 
Speak not of his body, no larger than a cock, 
with those prodigious wings extending fourteen 
feet! Flight, the great problem, is here not 
merely solved; it is transcended even, for flying 
seems superfluous. 

A bird like this, upborne by such supports, 
need only let himself be wafted. Does a gale 
arise? He soars until he finds tranquillity. 
The poet’s fiction, false to all other birds, is 
by no means a mere figure as applied to this 
one. In sober truth, he slumbers on the storm. 
If he choose to ply his wings in earnest, all 
distance -is annulled. He breaks his fast at 
Senegal, dines in America. Or, should he wish 
to spend more time, and loiter by the way, 
there is nothing to prevent him; he will keep 
flying through the night as long as may be 
needful, secure of his repose — on what? Upon 
his mighty, moveless pinion. Let him but 
unfold it, the breeze alone will take the whole 
fatigue of travel, the wind, his zealous servitor, 
will haste to rock his cradle. ... Oh! then 
it is that envy takes us, when in the glowing 
azure of the tropics, sole object in the desert 
sky, at altitudes incredible and almost lost to 
view, the sable bird proceeds triumphant in 
the solitude. At most, a little lower, a snowy 
wanderer sails across with lightsome grace. 
It is the tropic bird. . . . Looking at him near, 
we see he has no feet. At least, they are quite 
short, and webbed, so that he cannot walk or 
perch. With a formidable beak, he lacks the 
talons of a true sea-eagle. Mock eagle, though 
superior to the true in boldness as in power ‘of 
wing, he yet has not its strength or its inevitable 
clutch. Strike and kill he can; but can he 
grasp? His vast magnificent array of wing 
becomes on land a danger and encumbrance. 
To launch himself upon the air, he needs a 
strong breeze or an_ elevated place,—a 
ridge or crag. 

This creature, then, so finely armed and 
winged, surpassing all in vision, flight, and 
courage, lives but a trembling and precarious 
life. He would starve, did he not diligently 
seek a caterer to swindle for a livelihood. His 
plan — alas! a sorry shift—is to attack the 
booby, a heavy, timorous bird, but skilful as a 
fisher. The frigate, who is no bigger, pursues 
him, and striking him with his beak upon the 
neck, makes him disgorge. This passes in the 
‘air; before the fish has fallen, he catches it in 
its descent. . . . When in full vigor, they rest 
little upon the land, but live like clouds, cease- 
lessly floating on gigantic wings from one world 
to the other, ready for adventure, and piercing 
with inexorable gaze the infinite of heaven, the 
infinite of waters. 

Prince of all habitants of air is this one, ever 
on the wing. Prince of all navigators, also, 
ever without a haven. Earth and sea to him 
are almost equally forbidden. He is a lifelong 
exile. We need not envy him. Here below no 
life is truly free. No pinion, flight, career,,is 
ample or sublime enough. The mightiest is 
thraldom. Others there surely are for which 
the spirit waits, for which it prays and hopes, — 


Wings beyond our mortal strife! 
Wings in unconfinéd life! 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


THE annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association at Chicago, October 7-10, promises 
to be this year of unusual interest. The program 
for “‘Animal Day”’ has been placed in the hands 
of a special committee. Only the most practical 
topics will be discussed. Each topic will be 
opened by a speaker limited to fifteen minutes 
who will be followed by delegates limited to 
five minutes. No long papers to be read. Only 
delegates from animal societies will participate. 


BOY SCOUTS AS KILLERS 


SILLY write-up in the New York Herald 

about the Boy Scouts of America and a 
rattlesnake dinner, closes with a paragraph 
which represents them as rendering great service 
to the country by raising white mice for experi- 
mental purposes in hospitals, and killing other 
mice, snakes, etc., which do damage to grain 
and other food products. Setting boys to 
killing anything is a perilous venture. It should 
be done only under the wisest and most humane 
supervision. The killing instinct needs no 
fostering in this day of war. Besides all this 
few grown people know enough to kill even 
insects wisely. Constantly someone is destroy- 
ing a bug, or beetle, or toad, or snake, that, 
in the language of Addington Bruce, is nothing 
less than one of ‘‘ Nature’s Police Force.” What 
a host of birds and other of life’s small children 
are safeguarding man’s interests, protecting 
him from threatening danger! If only our 
Boy Scouts could be trained to think of them- 
selves as members of this vast protective asso- 
ciation, daily patrolling that vast beat bounded 
only by nature’s limits, sure, absolutely sure 
what life should be taken, and then taking it 
only as painlessly as possible! 


THE DOG’S CHANCE IN ENGLAND 


VER against the reports that the dogs in 

England would have to be destroyed be- 
cause of the government’s refusal to permit the 
use of low grade flours for dog biscuits, now 
comes the information from the Secretary of 
the Dog Owners’ Defence Association, that 
such flours are being released, and that in 
addition a quantity of corn equal to 25 per 
cent. of the flour, which, combined with pota- 
toes, will make the maximum quantity of bis- 
cuits out of flour released. This, says Mr. 
Hayward the secretary, means that the danger 
of food scarcity for dogs is now removed. 


WHERE JOB WOULD COME IN 


F you want an illustration of what we have 
to put up with read the following: 
July 5, 1918 
Dr. F. H. 
Dear Sir: 
I report to you for special attention 
a case of cruelty to cows — two cows, owned 
by of His cows are stabled 
at night in a place with insufficient air, they 
pant for air. ...I ask that you send your 
special agent to investigate when the cows are 
in at milking time. I have been there in person, 
have seen his cows and I know conditions. 
This man has a lot of neglected hens also. 
Yours very truly, 
Miss 


Our special State agent traveled 106 miles 
to investigate this case. Here is his report: 
“This man has not owned or kept any cows 
since Dec. 1916, according to his testimony 
and that of his wife. He has about 60 hens 
kept in a large yard and hen house. I could not 
find fault with the conditions. Not only did 
the barn give no sign of cows having been 
stabled there recently, but I visited the town 
assessor and he confirmed the statement that 
no cows had been owned or kept by this man 
for more than a year and a half.” 

The writer of this complaint is a woman we 
have known for years. She has made many com- 
plaints, and never hesitates to criticize severely. 
Such a waste of the Society’s time and money 
as is spent in such investigations is nothing less 
than shameful. 


HATS OFF TO THESE! 


IMOTHY J. MURPHY of Chicago, a 

freight handler, is the father of twenty- 
one children, eighteen of whom are living. And 
the eighteen are engaged in war work. 

Eight sons, all of them six feet or more tall, 
are in military service and the ten daughters 
are engaged in Red Cross and other kinds of 
war work.—For this the Catholic Advocate 
vouches. 

But The Crisis is authority for a still more 
wonderful statement: 


John Ward, a Negro of Goldsboro, S. C., has 
thirteen of his eighteen sons in the Ninth and 
Tenth United States Cavalry, and seventeen 
daughters doing war work. 


DID YOU KNOW THIS? 


HE discovery of gold in one of the most 

important mining sections in Brazil, 
according to an English mineralogist, was due 
to the attempt of some laborers to destroy an 
ant nest. When the nest was uncovered 
large grains of gold were found. It is said, also, 
that a hen with gold nuggets in her crop, and 
a goose with its gullet full of gold sand, were 
the means of opening two other famous mines. 
The Engineering and Mining Journal bids us 
remember our obligations to these lowly 
prospectors. 


THE shipment of horses and mules to the 
seat of war from America, which was stopped 
for a while, we have recently learned is now 
being resumed in the belief that from now on 
the cavalry will have an important part to 
play. 


WITHOUT perfect sympathy with the ani- 
mals around them no education could be of any 
possible use.” RuskIn 


FROM DR. DAILEY IN FRANCE 


HE many friends of Dr. Hugh F. Dailey 

will be glad to see a word from him in 
Our Dumb Animals. Dr. Dailey endeared him- 
self to a host of people during the years he 
was in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
That kindly face, that gracious yet thoroughly 
self-respecting personality, few of us will ever 
forget. 

July 20, 1918 

Dear Dr. Rowley: 

After all kinds of travel over land and sea we 
are now resting before going into the big show. 
We sometimes hear the noise but have not, as 
yet, felt the effects of it. But by the time you 
have this on your desk we shall be more inti- 
mately acquainted with our noisy neighbors. 

I am on General Hay’s staff, and we are bil- 
leted in a marvelous old chateau which was 
indeed a wonderful treat after so much banging 
around on the sea and land. 

These small villages are full of cattle, pigs 
and chickens, and many of them need the care 
of the S. P. C. A., if I am any judge. 

The days are very long, the sun setting at 
about 10.30 p.m. During the middle of the 
day it becomes extremely hot and at night gets 
very cold, so you see we have had to become 
accustomed to this change with the many 
others. 

Please remember me to my friends of the 
Hospital and of the M.S. P. C. A., and I assure 
you that as often as possible I will write these 
newsless sheets to someone at the Hospital, so 
that all will keep in touch or have some idea of 
my existence. Sincerely yours, 

H. F. 
Headquarters 184 Infantry Brigade, 
American Expeditionary Forces, 92 Division, 
c/o Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 


HUNGRY CHILDREN 


HAT thousands of children in our public 
schools are suffering in health from mal- 
nutrition, no one will question. While conscious 
of some of the social and economic problems 
involved in the attempt to furnish a noon meal 
to such children, we still cannot help feeling the 
force of words like the following from a New York 
physician: 

The “School Lunch” affords an excellent 
opportunity for teaching our boys and girls to 
choose their food wisely. It meets, in addition, 
a practical need to provide the school children 
with food at small cost. Many children cannot 
obtain at home a nutritious mid-day meal, which 
they need to maintain their vitality. This is 
particularly true at the present time, when so 
many women have been called to war industries. 

In organizing this service we are not venturing 
upon unknown ground, but, on the contrary, 
the school lunch is an organized part of the 
school system in a great many cities of this 
country and elsewhere, and wherever it has been 
tried it has been found to be of the greatest. 
advantage both educationally and in regard to 
both health and manners of the child. 


THE CARE OF OUR HORSES IN FRANCE 


ENRY BAZIN says, in the New York 

World, from January 1 to April 1 the 
hospitals for the use of the American war 
horses received 1300 patients of which 1200 
were completely cured and returned to service. 
The finest kind of work, he states, is being done 
by our veterinary corps in treating the animals 
for shell-shock, wounds, and their various 
diseases. 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated.................... 794 
Animels examined... .. 5,547 
Number of prosecutions............... 31 
Number of convictions................ 29 
Horses taken from work............... 190 
Horses humanely destroyed........... 72 
Small animals humanely destroyed... .. 481 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received gifts of $100 
from Mrs. H. C. M.; $25 each from A. M. W., 
E. M. G., and T. G. P. Co.; $25 from Mrs. 
A. P. B., of which $5 is for summer work and 
$10 for ambulance; $25 each from H. B. I. and 
E. F. K. for summer work and from A. F. H. 
for field officer; and $15 from L. C. B. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $400 from two New York friends, 
$15.87 from a co-worker for the distribution of 
humane literature, and $1962.10 interest. 

September 10, 1918. 


C. MINOT WELD 


EATH has taken another of our Directors, 

a gentleman of high standing and influ- 
ence not only in Boston but throughout the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Weld had been identified 
for years with many important banks and 
corporations, his counsel being held a valuable 
asset by the numerous organizations he served. 
Of Mr. Weld’s five children two sons are in their 
country’s service, one already in France, and 
the other in training. Those who knew Mr. 
Weld in the intimate relations of friendship 
bear testimony to rare qualities of mind and 
heart. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, m.p.c., v.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 
. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 
. KILLIAN, p.v.m. 
. McDONALD, pb.v.s. 


. DAILEY, v.m.p. | 


Veterinarians 


With U.S. 


. M. DeVITA, v.m.p. 
Army 


. SHROEDER, p.v.s. 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 11 
to l. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 264 Cases 257 
Dogs 154 Dogs 182 
Cats 76 Cats 65 
Horses 30 Horses 7 
Birds 4 Birds 3 

Operations 65 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,1915 9,916 

Free Dispensary cases 12,484 
Total . 22,400 


WORK OF TRAVELING OFFICER 


the summer, the new traveling 
officer of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals covered 
6050 miles in out-of-the-way districts of the 
State, inspected 8900 animals, investigated 177 
cases, made 34 prosecutions with 32 convictions, 
humanely destroyed 38 horses, and took 48 
horses from work. 


NEARLY 100,000 HORSES WATERED 


T the various hydrant stations in Boston 
and through the services of the traveling 
water-cart of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
there have been watered, up to September 1, 
94,692 animals during the present summer. 


AN APPRECIATED EDITORIAL 


NDER the heading, ‘‘Noble Work,” the 
Boston Post says: 


Let us not permit the all pervading theme and 
influence of war to dull our sense of the noble 
service performed here at home in a surely non-war 
cause. We mean the ceaseless and splendid efforts 
of the men and women of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in behalf 
of our dumb friends. 

Particularly notable, because recently inaugu- 
rated, is the work of the new State officer of the 
Society. This agent in his first four weeks’ duty 
as an officer of the society traveled 2500 miles 
by automobile through unfrequented regions and 
inspected 6500 animals. He investigated 107 
cases, humanely destroyed seventeen worn-out 
horses, took nineteen unfit horses from harness 
and made seventeen prosecutions, with fifteen 
convictions. 

During June, agents of the society investigated 
745 cases, examined 6726 animals, and made 
twenty-six prosecutions with twenty-five con- 
victions. 

This work is not merely one of sentiment, but 
of necessity, because the better our helpful animals 
are taken care of, the more economic efficiency they 
return. In particular is this to be obtained by 


the new long-distance tours into the remote sec- 
tions. More power to the plan. 


Freedoms Power 


NICE EASY POSITION GIVE HiM His HEAD 


HEAD DOWN HE CANNOT — 
WEIGHTiwCOLLAR WORK LIKE THAT 
_ UP SHE GOES Couto You? - 


DOG SAVED MATE FROM DROWNING 


DOG belonging to Matthew O’Hara of 

Rochdale, Massachusetts, recently saved 
his mate from drowning. On one of the hottest 
days the dogs sought relief from the heat by a 
swim in the river. Eye witnesses stated that 
the drowning dog became so weak from the 
struggle that he could not drag himself up the 
bank, and seeing his predicament, his mate 
seized him by the collar and pulled him to 
safety. The owner of the dog wrote us as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The report about my dog was true. He 
is the hero of Rochdale just now. It seems that 
his dog chum was about to go down for the 
last time. When my dog saw the danger he 
jumped into the water, got his companion 
ashore, stayed with him until he was all right, 
and then the two went off to play together.” 


A GOOD WORD FOR YOUR DOG 


HE dog is honest. He doesn’t growl and 
wag his tail at the same time. He doesn’t 
fawn upon you and go to his neighbor and 
roast you as some do in the human family, and 
he plays fair if he finds you play fair with him. 
He doesn’t sit on the porch and criticize people 
who go by, nor delight in telling all he knows 
to every one he sees (half of which is always 
untrue). If you have a lean day, he shares it, 
and silently and gratefully he accepts the kind- 
nesses he receives and appreciates them by being 
loyal and true. 

I have owned dogs all my life and never 
once have I seen an action that I could not 
correct by kindness. I have visited homes 
where dogs lived and witnessed the blind devo- 
tion of a common “mutt.” 


I have a son “somewhere in France” and, by 
taking care of his dog, I am doing what some 
presume to consider a crime. 


Grace EsteERBROOK FostER 


THE only way to judge fairly of any practice 
involving the feelings of another living being, 
human or subhuman, is to look at it from his 
point of view, and that is what we need to do 
with regard to animals if we wish to base our 
conduct on any consistent principle. Hitherto 
man has always regarded his own interests 
first, and has only been gradually forced, step , 
by step, in slow degrees, to admit that animals 
have any rights. Viewed from the animals’ 
standpoint, man’s behavior towards them 
has been tyrannical and selfish in the highest 
degree. Would any performing animal, if it 
were asked and could choose, accept the life 
as a desirable one? If not, what right have we 
to impose it on them for our own selfish gain 
or pleasure? 
Ernest BELL 


THE high cost of everything is felt by our 
Societies. Please do not forget this when 
planning your year’s charities. 


ligt 
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Cattle, swine and sheep humanely de- 
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GLoRY TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LIVING 
CREATURE. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


We accept no advertisements back of which 
we cannot stand. Wherever our readers can 
patronize those who advertise with us we shall 
greatly appreciate it. If it can be brought to 
the advertiser’s attention that his announce- 
ment in Our Dumb Animals has been influential in 
securing or retaining a customer, it will materially 
aid us in our work. 


ALL animals are distrustful of man, and with 
reason; but, when once assured he does not 
mean to injure them, their confidence becomes 
so great that he must be worse than a barbarian 
who abuses it. 


JEAN-JACQUES RoussEAU 


A LETTER FROM VIRGINIA 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 


I want to tell you something I saw and heard 
the other day. I am sure it will interest you. 

I was standing in a harness store when an 
old colored man came in, a farmer who wanted 
to make a small purchase. It was very warm, 
and he was in an open wagon. The dealer 
asked him to buy an umbrella for his wagon. 
He said no, he did not care for it.. When the 
dealer told him it was too warm for him to 
drive fifteen miles in the sun, the old man looked 
at his horse standing at the door, and asked, 
“Have you got one that I can fix over my 
horse?” The dealer said, “No.” ‘Well,’ 
said he, “if the horse must stand it I will too, 
for when it gets too warm for me, I will know 
it is too warm for my horse, and I will put him 
in the shade and I will go into the house. I will 
not sit under an umbrella and let my horse pull 
me, while he is in the sun.” And he went out 
and patted his horse and drove off without the 
umbrella. He was a colored man who could 
not even write his name. 


Sincerely yours, 


E. L. D. Bryan 
(One of our workers) 


HUMANE EDUCATION 
MRS. LAURENCE GRONLUND 


HE real life of animals is a subject in which 

the children have ever had the deepest 
interest. To the observant student of child 
nature this must be strikingly evident. This 
marked unfailing tendency in the child to asso- 
ciate and to sympathize with the animals is 
significant. It is a manifestation of his natural 
universal good-will and fellow-feeling. To over- 
look or to ignore this tendency, to undervalue 
its importance — is to stifle his natural instincts 
and to turn aside and discourage his generous 
and humane impulses. It is to obstruct the 
advance of youth which is ever struggling to 
manifest along higher lines. Age is failing in 
its duty to youth when it does not give the 
children every opportunity for humane develop- 
ment — an essential to the advancement of 
civilization, and to the establishment of justice 
on earth. 

Cruelty to animals, which right-minded 
people abhor and deplore, could not possibly 
exist if the child’s natural friendly interest in 
the animals was duly cultivated. Failure to 
develop this natural love and tendency is di- 
rectly responsible for a world of misery suffered 
by the animals at the hand of mankind and 
for the degradation which human character 
suffers as a result of the practice of this bru- 
tality and injustice. 

With every generation comes renewed oppor- 
tunity to make the earth an abode of peace for 
its inhabitants, human and dumb. How little 
we are improving this opportunity, world con- 
ditions affecting both mankind and the animals 
testify. In the child lies the regeneration of 
the race. ‘‘A little child shall lead them.” 


HE LEARNED LATER 


HEY had both decided to be quite unlike 
other married couples —forbearing and 
long-suffering and patient with each other. 
“No!” said the man. “I shall not be like 
other husbands who get cross and bang things 
about if the coffee is cold!” 
“If you ever did,” said the girl, sweetly, “I 
would make it hot for you!” 
And the man wondered what she meant. 
— Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 


JEREMY TAYLOR ON ANIMALS 


EREMY TAYLOR, the learned English 

divine, was far abreast of his time in his 
convictions and utterances regarding dumb 
animals. It is said that he believed in the im- 
mortality of animals. That such was his opin- 
ion may readily be gathered from his sermons 
and other writings. The clear-thinking, schol- 
arly preacher made frequent reference to the 
animals and was far ahead of many a modern 
pulpit teacher in contending that God is re- 
vealed in the animals as well as in man. The 
following extracts are from Jeremy Taylor's 
sermons and “‘contemplations” (1650): — 

“God is in every creature; be cruel towards 
none, neither abuse any by intemperance. Re- 
member that the creatures and every member 
of thy own body is one of the lesser cabinets 
and receptacles of God.” 

“So is God not dishonored when we suppose 
Him in every of His creatures, and in every 
part of every one of them.” 

“Does not God provide for all the birds and 
beasts and fishes? Do not the sparrows fly from 
their bush, and every morning find meat where 
they laid it not? Do not young ravens call to 
God, and He feeds them?” 

“The deeps and the snows, the hail and the 
rain, the birds of the air and the fishes of the 
sea, they can, and do glorify God, and give 
Him praise in their capacity of eternal blessed- 
ness. .. . But since we did degenerate, and 
being by God made better and more noble 
creatures than all the inhabitants of the air, 
the water, and the earth besides, we made our- 
selves baser and more ignoble than any; for 
no dog, crocodile, or swine was ever God’s 
enemy as we made ourselves.” 

“The creatures now groan to see themselves 
abused by man in contempt of his and their 
Creator; but they shall then shake off their 
yokes, and shall revenge themselves of the 
grievances which they suffer under him, and 
the injuries he hath done unto the Creator of 
all. All the elements, all creatures, the whole 
world shall be up in arms against man.” 

“Amongst all evils, man is the worst evil; 
every beast hath an evil which is peculiar to 
it, but man is all evils. . . . Man is compared 
to the beasts of the field. It is worse to be 
compared to a beast than to be one; for it is 
no fault to be born an unreasonable creature, 
but to be endowed with reason, and to be com- 
pared unto a beast, is a fault of the will, so as 
this untamed passion makes him worse than 
beasts.” 

“And let your conversation with the crea- 
tures lead you unto the Creator.” 

“Repentance for our cruelty is an act of the 
grace of mercy.” 


THE WORST OF WAR 


HAT is the worst of war’; says Morley. 

the distinguished English scholar and 
statesman, in his Recollections, “it ostracizes, 
demoralizes, brutalizes reason. Even Nelson, 
our most glorious and lovable of heroes, swore 
that he would like to hang every Frenchman 
who came near him, Royalist and Republican 
alike.” 


MAy we ask that all stage performances of 
animals shall be rendered illegal, and that in 
the meantime our magistrates will help to purge 
the stage of this cruelty by giving severer sen- 
tences where cases of cruelty are proved, and 
by, at any rate, removing the victims from the 
hands of those who have maltreated them? 
Ernest BELL 
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A MAINE CAT OF MANY COLORS 


THE CALICO CAT 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


YELLOW and white and black and gray, 
The Calico Cat across the way, 
With eyes as green as the sea, 
And nose the brightest of coral pink, 
Is such a colorful cat we think 
There’s none so gay as she. 


So pleasant her face it fairly smiles, 
Strange little witch of a thousand wiles, 
In queer Dolly Varden dress, 
Not like the smile of the Cheshire Cat, — 
A vanishing smile so fickle that 
It faded to nothingness. 


Hers is the smile that won’t come off, 

A smile so broad that it’s almost a laugh, 
And she has the loudest purr! 

Oh, the very cheerfulest cat is she, 

And I’m glad when she comes to visit me, 
In her suit of motley fur! 


And when she sits at our door and mews, 
Oh, who could have the heart to refuse 
So wistful a voice as that 
Of the little beggar from over the way 
That beams on us in her patches gay? 
So we're pleased to open the door and say, 
“Come in, O Calico Cat!” 


THE RED CROSS IN WAR 


HE stay-at-home American cannot realize 
what the Red Cross means in this war. 
Just as it is the world’s most colossal struggle, 
enlisting more millions and creating a wider 
havoc than any other war, so are the demands 
for mercy greater than ever before. Without the 
Red Cross this war could not be waged; cer- 
tainly it cannot be won. I have been with six 
armies on half a dozen fronts. Wherever I 
have gone the Red Cross has been in the thick 
of battle — first to aid, last to rest. It needs 
every dollar that can be raised for it: every 
bit of loyalty that can be mustered. No money 
expended in the war reaps so rich a harvest of 
gratitude and service. The Red Cross is succor 
and sustenance. It is the Supreme Antidote. 


Isaac F. Marcosson in “ Personalities 
along the Highroad of War” 


A RECENT estimate of the Department . of 
Agriculture places the number of horses in the 
U. S. at the present time at 21,563,000. 


ANCIENT CAT LAWS 


HILE there are very few specific laws 

in relation to cats in modern statutes — 

their legal status being that of ferae naturae — 

it is interesting to know that in the ancient law 
the cat occupied a very different position. 

“Among our elder ancestors the Antient 
Britons,’ says Blackstone, “‘cats were looked 
upon as creatures of intrinsic value, and the 
killing or stealing of one was a grievous crime, 
and subjected the offender to a fine, especially 
if it belonged to the king’s household, and was 
the custos horrei regii, for which there was a 
peculiar forfeiture.” The fortunate cat that 
held the office of warden of the royal barn was 
thus protected by the law: “If any one shall 
kill or bear away by theft the cat which is 
warden of the royal barn, if shall be hung up 
by the tip of its tail, its head touching the floor, 
and over it shall be poured out grains of wheat 
until the last hairs of its tail shall be covered 
by the grain.” 

An English law of the present day provides 
that ‘‘the master of-a ship freighted with goods 
which are the subject of depredation by rats is 
bound to have cats on board, or he cannot 
charge the insurer of such cargo.” 


BREAKING OFF THE TEETH 


ABOONS are not by any means anxious 
to amuse the public, and there is no way 
of training them except by force. I have on 
many occasions seen a performer, who is now 
touring Great Britain, use a sjambok on his 
baboons, and it is curious to think that a man 
who owes so much to his animals should abuse 
them in this manner. The same performer has 
in my presence got two men to hold down a 
Rhesus monkey while he smashed off the ani- 
mal’s fangs with a pair of pincers. For some 
days afterwards the monkey’s mouth was so 
swollen that he could not take anything except 
soft food. 
From the statement of an ex-animal trainer. 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS DOG 


HIS afternoon our poor little faithful dog 
was put out of the world. Necessary and 
humane, but it is sorrowful to think of the kind 
creature,-with bright gentle eyes and all her 
affectionate alacrity lying cold and stiff under 
the garden clods. 
John Morley’s “ Recollections” 


A HOUSEHOLD TRAGEDY 
SCOTT C. SIEGLE 


HE pathetic incident which follows would 
not be worth relating if it were only a 
story and not.a true one. But it did really 
and truly happen and that but a few days ago. 
A father and mother awoke very early one 
beautiful mid-spring morning. They were 
never so happy before in all their lives. They 
had just completed a splendid new home but 
a few weeks previous, located on the edge of a 
green wood near a laughing, sparkling brook 
and close to a grass-covered meadow. What 
most of all made the father and mother so 
happy in their new home were four of the 
dearest little children that any one had ever 
seen; at least that is what the mother and 
father thought. 


On this particular morning, about which I am 
to tell you, the father of the home had gotten 
up very early. Indeed he was so happy he just 
could not remain in bed any longer. He was a 
great singer, possessing a voice so sweet and 
beautiful that everybody loved to listen to him. 
He knew his friends appreciated his music but 
he sang more because he was happy than merely 
to please them. The mother had also opened 
her eyes very early that morning because she 
too was happy. But of course she had to re- 
main in the house caring for her four little chil- 
dren who were all still quite young and helpless. 

After the father had sung so long that his 
throat was fairly tired, he decided to hustle about 
and get breakfast ready for mother and the 
“kiddies.” He left the house for a moment 
thinking he would trip lightly across the little 
garden lying along one edge of the green meadow; 
perhaps he might find something in it good for 
breakfast. He had gotten only about half 
way across the garden when he keard voices. 
They were coming from the direction of the 
road which ran along just in front of the green 
meadow. He stopped a moment to listen but 
was unable to understand what the voices were 
saying as the parties talking did not use the 
same language as did he. He was sure, how- 
ever, though he could not make out their lan- 
guage, that they must be friends for never in 
his life had he known an enemy or been afraid. 
But ah! this time he was mistaken. Suddenly 
he heard the sharp “‘crack”’ of a rifle and at the 
very same instant felt a stinging pain dart 
through his body. He screamed faintly, tried 
to return to the house, but became dizzy and 
faint and fell in the middle of the garden, dead. 
The good mother who was in the house with 
the little children, had not heard either the 
rifle or the cry of her husband. She busied with 
the little ones and was contented to wait a 
while for her breakfast if necessary. But the 
father did not come back. She waited a long 
time, thinking perhaps he had decided to spend 
the early part of the morning in the garden. 

The morning passed, however, and still he did 
not return. At last she resolved to leave the 
children for a moment, although they were now 
wide awake, and go out to see what the father 
might be doing. She left the house quickly 
and rushed out across the meadow. Just as 
she reached the edge of the garden, she too heard 
strange voices. She stood still and listened a 
moment. Not being able to understand what 
the parties were saying and never suspecting 
them for enemies, she started on across the 
garden. She stepped up near some tall vines 
growing in the middle of the garden and there 
came suddenly upon her husband, dead. She 
could not believe her eyes, ‘but stood horrified 
as a great pain of sorrow passed like an arrow 
through her heart. Then a report from the same 
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rifle that had killed her husband, another pain 
through her heart — this time a real one, and 
the mother fell dead only a little way from where 
the father lay. 


Now comes the saddest part of this story. 
What about the four little children at home? 
They had never been left alone more than a 
moment before in their lives. So when neither 
father nor mother returned they began to 
wonder what could be wrong. Then as the 
hours passed they grew very hungry and were 
almost strangled for a drink of water. They 
were far too young to get either food or drink 
for themselves, so had to just wait and hope 
for the return of their parents. Hours more 
wore away and of course the parents did not 
come. By this time the babies were all crying 
pitifully. They were starving and thirsting to 
death! Their little throats were burning as if 
a hot iron had been thrust into them. Then 
after more long hours passed wearily, it grew 
dark. The night wore away like the passing of 
days, and all the time the suffering of the little 
ones increased. 

Morning came at last, bringing an intensely 
hot day. By this time the little children could 
hardly make a sound, so faint were they from 
hunger and burning thirst. Then about noon 
one of the little ones ceased calling for food and 
drink, his little head sank and in an hour or so 
he died. Before the hot day ended two more 
little voices ceased, their eyes closed and two 
more of the babies were dead. Before morning 
the other little sufferer ceased calling for father 
and mother and he too died in the midst of untold 
suffering. 

“Where could such a sad thing have hap- 
pened?”’ you ask in astonishment — “was it 
in Belgium where so much cruelty is being done, 
and were the murderers some heartless German 
soldiers?” No, this pathetic incident did not 
happen in Belgium. ‘Then, surely,” you say, 
“it must have taken place somewhere else in 
Europe where the great world-war is raging.” 
No, it happened in the United States, our own 
beautiful, free land where all are supposed to 
be happy. The home just described belonged to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin Redbreast. It was a nest 
in a tall ash tree and the children were four 
little robins. The happy father and mother 
were the parents of the little birds. The ones 
who did the cruel deed of shooting were two boys 
who went out with a little .22 rifle “just to have 
some fun.” 


Dear reader, have you been able to see 
wherein the fun lay? I think not, but oh the 
sorrow and tragedy of it all, who can describe it! 


BE KIND TO YOUR GOAT 


IND treatment and an avoidance of rough 
handling are very essential as the goat is 
a sensitive, affectionate and trustful animal, 
responding readily, and though full of caprices 
and enthusiasms, will secure large returns for 
a small investment to the goat keeper who shows 
some regard for the animal’s temperament. 
Goats are given to homesickness and a new 
goat should be watched, petted, given some 
choice tid-bits and in all ways made as contented 
as possible. 
— The Goat Keeper 


KINDNESS AND CRUELTY 
ISABEL VALLE 
KINDNESS and cruelty in themselves comprise 
All good and evil underneath the skies; 
And to the places we call Heaven and Hell 
Will furnish us with passports there as well ! 


Swine—Their Needs and Comforts 
IRA D. MULLINAX 


WINE on American farms are receiving better 
care and treatment than ever before. The 
filthy mudhole of former times has about gone 
out of fashion. Cement wallows filled with 
clean water now are provided on numerous 
farms, for hog men have learned that the hog 
plunges into the wallow not because he is fond 
of filth, but because he is seeking coolness and 
comfort. A breeder of Poland Chinas has a big 
frame filled with sand and covered with boards 
to keep out the sun. Water is thrown on the 


sand every day and here his pure-bred porkers 
keep cool and happy through the hottest days. 
Filthy surroundings are a menace to both the 
family and the hog on the farm, and most swine 
breeders now try to keep their hogs in clean, 
sanitary surroundings. 

Improved methods of feeding have added no 
little to the comfort of the hog. The old cruel 
ring in the nose to prevent rooting is rapidly 
going out of fashion, for it has been discovered 
that hogs will not root when given properly 
balanced rations. Prof. John M. Evvard, of the 
Iowa State Agricultural College, saw some of 
his hogs turning up the sod with their noses. 
He added some meat meal to their ration and 
they soon lost all interest in rooting. Swine 
raisers everywhere are finding out about such 
things and treating their hogs more kindly. 

A breeder who owns one of the most famous 
show herds of swine in the Middle West goes 
to great pains to cook all the feed for his herd. 
In the winter it is hauled out to them piping 
hot. Asked why he did this, he made this 
significant reply: “Did you ever notice how 
much better YOU feel after eating a bowl of 
hot soup on a cold, wintry day?” Hogs that 
are in misery from cold will not eat or drink 
enough to gain rapidly, so almost everywhere 
they are getting better feed and good warm 
quarters in the winter. 

Sows at farrowing time are kept in warm, 
sanitary quarters and are sometimes given better 
attention than some farm women receive at 
childbirth. The young pigs are looked after 
almost as carefully as newly born babies. Swine 
breeders have learned that it pays to give the 
pig a proper start in life. 

Pigs no longer are beaten, recklessly driven 
and annoyed. When the hog is comfortable 
and sleeping without a care—and no other 
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GIVING THE PIGS A PROPER START IN LIFE 


animal seems able to take so much comfort as 
a pig — then is when he is putting on fat and 
adding bone and muscle to his frame. Alto- 
gether, the hog is faring as well as any other 
animal on the farm, and in many cases even 
better. 

Interest in pure-bred livestock and the high 
prices of recent times have done much to stimu- 
late this condition, but the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State agricultural 
colleges have been doing their full share toward 


educating the farmer to the needs and comforts 
of his hogs. 

One who visits numerous farms and hog 
ranches in the course of the year is authority for 
the statement that there are more comfortable, 
happy hogs in the country than ever before. 
And it hasn’t all come about merely as a matter 
of cold, sordid business. Successful breeders 
everywhere make this assertion: ‘‘You’ve got 
to LOVE pigs, or you won’t be successful with 
them.” Many breeders say something like 
this: “There is nothing on the farm that appeals 
to me so strongly as a litter of young suckling 
pigs, warm and snug in their nest when the 
weather is cold.” 

Hogs are going to market in cleaner, more 
roomy cars than ever before. Hundreds of 
others are being taken to market in the cool 
hours of the morning in comfortable trucks, an 
ideal way of transporting them to the stock- 
yards. Many livestock dealers believe the 
truck will soon take the place of the railroad 
for hauling hogs one hundred miles or less to 
market. 

It should comfort every lover of animals to 
know that after all his long years of abuse, the 
hog is coming to be better understood and 
cared for. 


FEEDING RABBITS 


HERE prevails the idea among many that 
all rabbits need to eat is a little lettuce, 
or a few cabbage leaves, and that they do not 
need water. The Animals’ Friend says: 
Rabbits need, not only green food, but a 
solid staple meal every. day — preferably of 
grain—but that is a difficulty at present; 
bread, however, may be substituted, with a 
little bran or oatmeal, and always plenty of 
clean water or milk-and-water. 
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American Red Cross—Junior Membership 


Conducted and Edited by Dr. H. N. MacCRACKEN 
National Director of Junior Membership, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


Partners with Santa Claus and Uncle Sam 


ISQUE DOLL and Jack-in-the-box, Wooden 
Dog and Rag Cat and Penny Bank — the 
whole merry crew that make their perennial 
debut around the Christmas tree on December 
25, 8 a.m. (or earlier if the youngest members of 
the family have their way) were hit pretty 
hard by the war. ‘‘Made in Germany” Christ- 
mas presents for 1917 were chiefly of the nature 
of explosives. 

In October, 1917, predictions in Los Angeles 
were rife that the world’s chief toy merchant 
would have to go into bankruptcy for lack of 
stock. When the Red Cross officials heard that 
rumor they knew something must be done to 
avert such a calamity. They went straight to 
Santa Claus’ most intimate friends, the boys 
and girls (who, of course, were all Junior 
Members of the Red Cross) and asked them 
to go into partnership with him. 

The Public School Branch Committee of the 
Red Cross Shop won the consent of the school 
superintendent to these plans. Then they 
visited each school and determined, with the 
help of the manual training supervisor, what 
toys each was best fitted to supply. The com- 
mittee purchasing agent supplied the schools 
with materials as they needed them. 

In a little while every school workshop in 
Los Angeles looked, sounded and smelt like a 
toy factory. Children were busily tracing the 


PROTECTION FOR FLORIDA QUAIL 
LOUIS BOSZORMENY 


LORIDA is proud of her beautiful quail, 
but Florida would be more exalted if she 
would make more effort to protect that which 


she is so proud of. Quail thrive abundantly a. 


there, and more especially in South Florida. 

These useful workers, who toil hard in the 
fields and in raising their young, are regularly 
shot down during the winter months by the 
heartless hunter who comes here for warmth 
and pleasure. Some writers state that if this 
condition prevails many years hence, we shall 
see our busy insect hunters annihilated. 


It is indeed very interesting to watch a bevy 
of these happy looking birds gather insects while 
they move from one end of a field to the other. 
You can hardly estimate, at first thought, how 
invaluable these birds are to the farmer, who, 
by the way, at present “backs up the nation.” 

A friend who does cherish these innocent little 
birds of the field tamed a covey so that he could 
go among them as he would a flock of chickens. 
Each day in the winter when the insects were less 
numerous, he diligently served them with a few 
handfuls of grain; each day at a certain hour in 
the afternoon the birds were fed, but I noticed if 
my friend should be busy at feeding hour the 
birds waited for him impatiently, calling to him 
in their own peculiar way. 

After a few handfuls of wheat had been thrown 
upon the ground, the birds greeted the giver and 
thanked him for every morsel, eating and 
fluttering their wings at the same time. Oh, 
how they do chatter with each other while eating 
rapidly, reminding one that mother is scolding 
baby-bird for eating so fast, while baby-bird is 
only following the example of mother-bird’s 
gluttony. It seems that they cannot get 
enough, they just keep on filling up, up, up. 


designs on wood, cutting them out with scroll- 
saws, pounding nails, dabbling in glue, mixing 
paint, applying “primer,” “brushing on” 
enamel — delving in fact, into all the secrets 
of toy making. Two months later “the output” 
was arriving by the wagon-load at the big new 
Red Cross Shop. By squads, by companies, 
by regiments, by divisions, the brilliant army 
was marshalled on wide gray shelves. Indians, 
policemen, Red Cross nurses, geese and rabbits, 
lions, chickens, rhinoceroses and kittens, ducks 
and automobiles and elephants— all stood 
stiffly at attention. Even the rabbits on wheels 
kept quiet and the “playing cat” forgot to 
chase her ball, while Punch didn’t dare try a 
“swat” at Judy. They were all waiting, eyes 
front, for the order to “‘Forward march” into 
someone’s Christmas stocking. 

The shop was filled with all sorts of articles 
made in schools: pottery, hand-tooled leather, 
hammered brass and copper, jewelry, rag rugs, 
woven baskets, knitting bags, furniture, hand- 
woven laces, jams, jellies and cakes. More 
than 8,000 articles had been made in the past 
two months. Crowds of holiday shoppers came 
and went. On the “night before Christmas” 
the long gray shelves were bare. The children 
had saved Santa Claus and given the Red Cross 
a Christmas present of $1,586.00. 

Several toy merchants wanted to buy toys 


A YOUNG DOWNY OWL 


DOCTOR — I have just returned from a week’s 
hunting in Maine. 

Druggist — Kill anything ? 

Doctor — Not a blamed thing. 

Druggist — Huh! You could have done better 
than that by staying at home and attending to 
your regular business. | — Boston Transcript 


wholesale from the schools. Plainly there was 
a permanent call for the denizens of Toyland. 
So the shop continued business after the holi- 
days. Toy making has become a permanent 
school industry in Los Angeles. The boys and 
girls, in the ordinary pursuit of their education 
are supplying a real market and upholding the 
commercial honor of their country. 

Los Angeles was not the only city where 
school children supplied the Christmas trade. 
The Milwaukee Public School Bazaar, although 
it lasted only one day, handled as many articles 
as the Los Angeles shop. Among them were 
many toys: “dolls from every nation,’ Dutch 
villages and menageries. 

December is bazaar month on the Junior Red 
Cross program for 1918-1919. From the open- 
ing of the schools until the day of the sale, 
Junior members will be preparing “stock” in 
art classes, in school workshops, in the sewing 
and millinery hours. They will do better school 
work than ever before, to make their products 
the best in the market. They will put their 
hearts in this work for Santa Claus and Uncle 
Sam, and they will put many silver dollars in 
the Junior Red Cross School Fund. 
Red Cross for the Bureau of Junior Membership. This 


Manual will be issued without charge to teachers in Ri 
Cross School Auxiliaries. 


BIRDS IN LOMALAND 


EW people seem to realize the enormous 

appetites of birds, writes Percy Leonard 
in The Theosophical Path. What with their 
ceaseless movement, the exertion of flight, the 
energy expended in song, and the high tem- 
perature of their blood, they require, an im- 
mense amount of nourishment. It is common 
to remark of a person in delicate health, that 
he has the appetite of a canary. As a matter 
of fact, in proportion to their weight, the birds 
consume very much more food than we do. 
If a man were to feed on the same scale as 
some of the birds do, he would eat twenty-four 
hens for his breakfast, a whole sheep for his 
dinner, and would still be able to find room 
for half-a-dozen roast turkeys for his supper. 


In Lomaland, house-wrens build their nests 
in hats that hang in the bungalows of students 
and in the pockets of raincoats. The hooded 
Arizona oriole suspends her woven cradle 
under the arches of the Temple of Peace; and 
valley quail lead forth their active, fluffy 
broods from clumps of pampas grass within 
the boundaries of the Lotus Home. With the 
exception of the red-breasted linnet who re- 
sembles humanity in the interest that he 
takes in ripe figs, our feathered population on 
the whole render a great assistance in keeping 
down the insect plagues. 

We need not fear the ravages of insects 
although they lay thousands of eggs, as long 
as we protect the birds. There seems to be a 
kind of balance in Nature, and if we protect 
the birds from foes and famine, they will take 
our part in our ceaseless struggle against the 
insects. 


Stand behind the boys at the front. 
Back them up with a Liberty Bond. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “‘ Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eighty-eight new Bands of Mercy were 
reported in August. Of these 77 were in Ken- 
tucky, five in West Virginia, five in Sas- 
katchewan, and one in British West Indies. 

Total number Bands of Mercy, 115,371 


A SPLENDID RECORD 


Hancock, Michigan 
QUINCY PUBLIC SCHOOL 


UR Greatheart’s Band of Mercy, No. 5075, 
will be 33 years old next month. It is 
still vigorously sustained, and is very helpful 
to our school and community. 
J. G. Jounston, Superintendent 


U. S. POSTAL BAND OF MERCY 


HE postal employees of South Bend, In- 

diana, to the number of thirty, including 
the postmaster, the assistant postmaster, and 
all the letter-carriers, have been organized into 
the United States Postal Band of Mercy, 
auxiliary to the Humane Society of South Bend, 
which has arranged to send a subscription to 
Our Dumb Animals to each member. All the 
members are instructed promptly to report to 
the Humane Society any cases demanding 
attention. 


THE PLANTING 


W. LOMAX CHILDRESS 


Wuo plants a tree may live 
To see its leaves unfold, 

The greenness of its summer garb, 
Its autumn tinge of gold. 


Who plants a flower may live 
To see its beauty grow, 

The lily whiten on its stalk, 
The rambler rose to blow. 


Who sows the seed may find 
The field of harvest fair, 

The song of reapers ringing clear, 
When all the sheaves are there. 


But time will fell the tree, 
The rose will fade and die, 
The harvest time will pass away, 
As does the song and sigh. 


But whoso plants in love, 
The word of hope and trust, 
Shall find it still alive with God — 
It is not made of dust. 


It cannot fade nor change, 

Though worlds may scattered be, 
For love alone has high repose 

In immortality. 


MISSING ANIMALS 


WALTER WELLMAN 


SNIP 
MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON 


O win the confidence of a dog is always 
a pastime worth the effort, ahd Snip is 
one of my friends thus gained. I came across 
him at a railway station where I was waiting 
for my train, and presently his master joined 
in our one-sided conversation. 
“You like dogs, Madam?” 


“Very much. Mine at home is not as unap- 
proachable as this one.” 

“‘Snip’s business makes him suspicious. You 
see I walk the tracks here nights and Snip 
walks too. I feel secure with him, he is so faith- 
ful and such a treasure. Money wouldn’t buy 
him. He saved my life once, or at least an arm, 
and lost a piece of his own tail — see?” 

“How did it happen? Although I can not 
persuade Snip to wag his tail, he looks at me 
kindly as if he expected you to tell me.” 

“Yes, he is taking it all in. You do know 
dogs pretty well. Well, it was that terrible stormy 
time in February a year ago last winter. 
Remember? 

“The wind blew a gale and after a while the 
snow turned to rain and, freezing as it fell, 
turned the whole world into an iceberg. It 
was impossible to keep the tracks clear; the 
telegraph wires were down and we knew not 
what to expect. I tried to make Snip stay inside 
by the fire but he insisted in following every 
time I made my way through the yard. 

“The midnight express was late, and although 
I had been looking for it any minute it came 
upon me unawares and to save my wits I couldn’t 
tell which track I was on. I sprang for the 
platform, slipped, and fell with one arm across 
the rail. 

“T was stunned by the fall, but Snip had kept 
his wits, and seizing my arm drew it back above 
my head, and the train went by almost brushing 
my clothes and snipping two or three inches 
off Snip’s tail. Yes, it was awful, and gives 
an uncanny feeling that many railroad men 
have, as if they belonged to both worlds.” 

“You are a hero, Snip, and your master is 
another,” I said, as I boarded my train, and 
Snip condescended to wag his tail. Whenever 
I pass the station I look for the pair, and am 
always recognized by them both. 


LIZARDS AND TOADS WANTED 


IZARDS and toads by the thousands are 

being sought and employed in the pro- 
duction of sugar cane in the West Indian Islands. 
They have proved to be the best means for 
combating the froghoppers which have long 
infested the cane fields and greatly curtailed 
the sugar crops. 

A few years ago so great had become the 
damage to the cane by the hoppers that en- 
tomologists and mycologists were called upon 
to study the situation and devise methods to 
prevent the destruction which had caused the 
loss of thousands of dollars annually to the 
sugar growers. A remedy was quickly dis- 
covered. In the districts badly infested by 
the froghoppers there was an almost total 
absence of lizards, frogs and toads. To in- 
troduce these creatures and to encourage their 
increase was obviously necessary to save the 
sugar crops. Lizards were obtained from other 
parts and liberated in the cane fields with the 
result that the froghoppers have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, the canes are flourishing 
and the sugar yield has largely increased in 
quantity and improved in quality. 

On the island of Trinidad there is today a 
veritable lizard farm which has all the equip- 
ment for the successful breeding of these none 
too numerous members of the reptile family 
which are now known to be indispensable to the 
sugar planters. In addition to this enterprise 
a wider search is being made for toads to help 
increase the world’s sugar output. 


ON NATURE STUDY 


E live in a world of living nature. What 
do we know of the grass under our feet, 
the trees of forest and plain, the insects whose 
apartment houses fill the dead twigs, the birds 
which nest in the woods and fill the world with 
music, the stars overhead, clouds, rain, hail, 
wind, mist, dew or the sun which shines over 
all? The study of nature has to do with living 
things or things that are doing something. 
Nature study will help the child to make 
simple, truthful observations upon the things 
about him, to appreciate the beautiful in them, 
and to express his thoughts in his various 
activities. 


Mrs. Bertua Lewis 
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A VEGETARIAN CAT 


ABY,” whose picture you see at the left, was once a poor 

little waif but that was before he found a nice home and 

kind friends in Brookline, New Hampshire. 

He is a firm believer in 
“Hooverizing” and eats 
green corn and peas. 
When he sees his mistress 

. going into the garden he 
follows and eagerly 
watches for the ear of corn 
which he is going to have 
for his dinner. As soon as 
it is husked he eats the 
corn from the cob and 
every kernel soon vanishes. 
Green peas also suit his 
taste and potatoes of 
course are a part of his 
regular fare. 

He takes great interest 
in his weight and when the 
scales are placed on the 
table he jumps on to the 
tray, carefully balances 
himself, peers over at the 
face of the scales and then 

looks up inquiringly into his mistress’s face, as much as to 
say “Am I holding my own)” He is always ready for a frolic 
and loves to play “hide and seek.” Baby keeps in hiding until 
he hears the stamping of feet, then he runs for another hiding- 
place. When the game is over and Baby is told it is time for 
bed, he scampers away and curls up into his nest for the 
night. 


THE ANIMAL THAT EATS HIS BEDROOM 


HE muskrat lives in the brown bog, hiding carefully 
in the daytime and coming out at night to seek food or 
to build his little house. In winter his house is cozy, for he 
builds it with a passage that enters beneath the ice of the pond 
on the border of which he lives. The bitter wind, therefore, 
cannot reach him. If he is hungry he can swim under the ice 
and find pond-lily roots and other sweet food. Maybe he 
does not need even to wet his fur, for he builds his house of 
these very roots and of rushes and grasses, so that all he needs 
to do when hungry is to turn over and eat his bedroom door. 
Muskrats are sociable creatures. When they live to- 
gether, one will warn another of approaching danger. They 
attract attention by flapping the water with their tails as they 
dive out of sight. 

Alligators like muskrat flesh and eat it when they can get 
it. The little animal has other enemies, the worst of them, 
perhaps, being the mink; for the mink can follow the musk- 
rat into its home. Worst of all for all muskrats, however, 
is a severe winter following a dry fall, because then the ponds 
freeze solid, and the little fellows are either forced out to be- 
come the victim of enemies, or are shut out by the ice and die 
of starvation. 


RRANDS of love are easy to run; 
Saying sweet words is the dearest fun. 
Let’s see, you and I, just for today, 
How many kind things we can do and say. 


IN OCTOBER 
MILDRED EVANS 


UST outside our attic windows 
Is Leaf Village-in-the-Trees, 
Where some artists stayed last summer, — 
Musical celebrities. 
Robin Red-Breast, Wrens, and Swallows, 
In the green-roofed Music Hall, 
(With Ben Cardinal for solos) 
Gave rare concerts free to all. 


Now Leaf Village is deserted, 
But ’tis lovely to behold; 
Its green roofs are decked in crimson, 
And ils streets are paved with gold. 
It is like a fairy city. 
How we wish our friends were here. 
But Care-Taker Sparrow twitters, 
“They will come again next year.” 


HOW A SPIDER FAMILY GOT ITS NAME 


HE spiders that spin and weave the wonderful cobwebs 
that we have seen so many times in the early mornings 
strewn over the grass-plats and sparkling with the tiny dew 
drops, all belong to the great family of Arachnida. There is 
a pretty fable which tells us how this family name originated. 

Arachne was a maiden who took great delight in spinning 
and weaving. It is said that she became so skilful in embroi- 
dering and wove such beautiful patterns that even the nymphs 
came from the groves and fountains and gathered around her 
to admire her work. Soon they began to whisper to each other 
that it must have been none other than Athena herself, the 
goddess of art and industry, who had taught Arachne her 
great skill. But the maiden had grown so vain over her ac- 
complishments that she not only denied having been taught 
by Athena but boldly challenged the goddess to a trial of skill. 
“Tf I am beaten,” said she, “I will pay the penalty.” ; 

Athena accepted the challenge and the webs were woven. 
Arachne’s web was of wondrous beauty. Some said, however, 
that when she saw Athena’s web she knew that she was beaten; 
that she wept bitterly and in her despair went and hanged her- 
self. Others claimed that her work was so perfect that Athena, 
in her rage at being unable to find any blemish in it, tore it to 
pieces. 

Afterwards, Athena was so moved by pity for her vain but 
skilful opponent that she transformed her into a spider. And 
so today Arachne and her descendants, the Arachnidae, still 
retain that marvelous skill in spinning and weaving those 
delicate, filmy patterns that no human hands can come any- 
where near equaling. W. M. M. 
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CARRIER PIGEONS AT THE FRONT 


CHAPLAIN with the B.E.F. in France 
writes, according to the Times, Weekly 
Edition: — 

I think it was on . . . that I paid a visit to 
one of the pigeon lofts in our area. The pigeons 
are part of my flock. They live — some sixty 
of them—Zin a London motor-omnibus from 
Piccadilly. The outside top part of the omni- 
bus is roofed in to form a cage, while the men 
occupy the inside —or, rather, three-quarters 
of the inside, because the front part of the 
inside is also part of the cage, which is entered 
by a door from the men’s room, and also by a 
door at the top of the back staircase. 

There is an opening in the front of the cage, 
cleverly arranged, so that the birds can enter 
when they return from their flights, but cannot 
fly out when they are inside. A board is deftly 
poised just inside the opening, so that when a 
bird steps on it an electric bell rings inside the 
omnibus to tell the men that a pigeon has come 
home. Two arrived while I was there; they 
had come from the trenches five miles away 
in twelve minutes. The pigeons are taken out 
in baskets to the trenches, to bring messages 
back in case the wire communications should 
be cut by the enemy’s fire. If not wanted for 
this purpose, they are sent flying back after 
twenty-four hours with some message just for 
practice. Each pigeon has a ring put on its 
leg when quite young, and is known by the 
number on the ring. 

As soon as the bird arrives at the loft, a man 
creeps into the cage, catches it, reads the mes- 
sage, writes it down in duplicate, and sends 
an orderly at once with a copy to the signal 
officer, whence it is sent forth like an ordinary 
telegram to wherever it ought to go. Birds 
are always sent in couples, each with the same 
message, in case one should be shot by the 
enemy. Two males—or two females — are 
sent together, never a male and a female, lest 
they loiter by the way, or Eve tempt Adam to 
wander from the path of duty! 

Truly, they were a beautiful set of birds which 
I saw — quite a sight to behold, in such perfect 
condition, and with all the marks of high breed- 
ing. Their dignified bearing seemed to show 
that they realized the importance to their work! 
It is a wonderful instinct which makes these 
birds fly back to their homes as soon as possible. 
The men get devoted to them, and make them 
love their clean and comfortable homes, where 
they are well fed and cared for in every way. 
Ah! how many of us would love to fly back to 
our warm, comfortable homes and be at rest 
with those who care for us! The crew of the 
loft consists of a chauffeur to drive the motor, 
an expert pigeon trainer, who also acts as cook, 
and an orderly to run with the messages. I 
had dinner with the men — they providing the 
meat and I the sweets. I wonder if that omni- 
bus will ever run through Piccadilly again! 


WHAT ELEPHANTS EAT 


N elephant, in his native land, has a hard 

job to find what he likes to eat. Con- 
trary to the general belief, he will not eat any- 
thing; but he selects carefully the best of roots, 
herbs, fruits and various vegetables. When 
in captivity, he eats about the same kind of 
fodder, with a few exceptions, including pastry, 
bread, nuts (chiefly peanuts) and some other 
goodies which may be offered to him. Ele- 
phants eat no kind of meat whatsoever; they 
will only eat pure grown food or clean bread or 
pastry. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


WATER-DOGS FOE TO MOSQUITOES 


HAT western newts or water-dogs may 

become an important factor in fighting 
mosquitoes is brought out in a bulletin on 
“The Western Newt or Water-dog, a Natural 
Enemy of Mosquitoes,’ put out by the Oregon 
Agricultural College Experiment Station. 

“One or two water-dogs placed in a water- 
trough at the beginning of the mosquito breed- 
ing season would be sufficient to eliminate the 
breeding of mosquitoes in them. Watering 
troughs are often the chief source of mosquitoes 
in farm-houses and barns. The water-dogs feed 
on the mosquito larvae.” 


UNCERTAINTY 


RE you engaged in a useless occupation?” 
“Sometimes [ is,”’ replied Mr. Erastus 
Pinkley, “‘an’ sometimes I isn’t. It all depends 
on how dis mule I’s drivin’ happens to be feelin’ 
*bout de matter.” 


— Washington Star 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 

Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount of 
annuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, 
president of the International Trust Company, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care 
and management of our invested funds, are a 
guaranty of the security of such an investment. 
Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while avoid- 
ing the risks and waste of a will contest, and 
ultimately promoting the cause of the dumb 
animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 
Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year, clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society 

- —_ prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face are of 
ooks) : — 

Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 50, June, 1917—May, 1918. .$1.25 


About the Horse 


Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 30 cents....... paper 15 cts. 
What Constitutes ogy Francis H. Rowley $ .25 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or. 3.00 
The Horse — Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 ‘ '. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5. 
The Care of Mules eee 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow 40 ¢ 
Care of Horses A 


The Folly of the Blinder................... 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card......... a = 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors...... 
The ae ma s Point of View, in Summer, post- 
The Proud Mother,” post-card, 5c. per doz. .40 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, ped... 
The Checkrein, 4 
The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides)...... a = 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)... .35 “ “ 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts.. . Small 35 cts, 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog — Its Care in Health and Disease.. .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4... 40 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says............... a Ss 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp. ills. cloth, $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts........ paper 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card.................. -40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2. 40 “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer............ a 
The Air-gun and the Birds................. Ete: 
An Appeal to Every Woman............... 
About the Cat 
The Cat — Its Care in Health and Disease. .$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8.......... 40 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve.......... 40“ « 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c. doz. . 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts................ paper 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, pra 25 cts... paper 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 2. 


. paper 15 cts. 
The Minor Minor Prophets................ $3.00 per 100 
The Cruelties of Trapping................. _ = 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp....... | Bens: 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals... .40 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle.... .40 “ “ 
Hints on the Care of Cows................. 


Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors................ 15 cts. per 100 
“ Be Kind to Animals” mag (red or blue) each 25 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. . . cloth 25 cts. 
paper 12 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school use), 
ell Prize Contest To aper 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. . . .cloth 75 cts. 


Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell . $2.00 per 100 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 


Methods of Forming Them.............. a" * 
Humane Day Exercises for 1918............ me: 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow. .40 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... a 
Physiology in Our Public Schools, Dr. Leffing- 

Man the Animal’s God.................... [ede 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley.......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher.................. eae 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals ” buttons........... 75 cts. per 100 
Buttons — white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each. . .75 cents 7 100 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 ets.; ; small, 5 cts. 
* Band of Mercy” 20 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) er 00 pert 
Songs of Happy Life (with music) ach 4 
Band of Mercy membership card. 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. r 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy......... 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, 


Back Bay Station, Boston 
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